PART vii:  1777-8
Reverend Dr Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he
was very envious. I defended him, by observing that he
owned it frankly upon all occasions. JOHNSON. 'Sir, you are
enforcing the charge. He had so much envy, that he could
not conceal it. He was so full of it that he overflowed. He
talked of it to be sure often enough. Now, Sir, what a man
avows, he is not ashamed to think; though many a man
thinks, what he is ashamed to avow.'
And here I shall record a scene of too much heat between
Dr Johnson and Dr [Thomas] Percy, which I should have
suppressed were it not that it gave occasion to display the
truely tender and benevolent heart of Johnson, who, as soon
as he found a friend was at all hurt by any thing which he
had 'said in his wrath,' was not only prompt and desirous to
be reconciled, but exerted himself to make ample reparation.
Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson praised
Pennant very highly. Dr Percy, knowing himself to be the
heir male of the ancient Percies, and having the warmest and
most dutiful attachment to the noble House of Northumber-
land, could not sit quietly and hear a man praised, who had
spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick-Castle and the Duke's
pleasure grounds, especially as he thought meanly of his
travels. He therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. JOHNSON.
'Pennant in what he has said of Alnwick, has done what he
intended; he has made you very angry.' PERCY. *He has said
the garden is trim> which is representing it like a citizen's
parterre, when the truth is, there is a very large extent of fine
turf and gravel walks.' JOHNSON. 'According to your own
account, Sir, Pennant is right. It is trim. Here is grass cut
close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that trim? The extent
is nothing against that; a mile may be as trim as a square
yard. Your extent puts me'in mind of the citizen's enlarged
dinner, two pieces of roast-beef, and two puddings. There is
no variety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no
trees.' PERCY. 'He pretends to give the natural history of
Northumberland, and yet takes no notice of the immense
number of trees planted there of late.' JOHNSON. 'That, Sir,
has nothing to do with, the natural history; that is civil